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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


DR. NOBLE AND HIS LITERARY WORK 

Last December when the State Literary and Historical Associa- 
tion awarded to Dr. M. C. S. Noble the Mayflower Cup for the best 
piece of literary work produced in North Carolina in the preceding 
year, his great host of friends and well-wishers everywhere voiced 
their sentiments of approval and delight because of their affection 
for the man. But the award was made not on the basis of friendship, 
deep and abiding as North Carolina’s friendship is for Dr. Noble, 
but on the merits of the book itself—A History of the Public Schools 
of North Carolina—into the making of which had gone so many 
years of painstaking and devoted effort. For him the writing of 
the book was in fact a labor of love. Students, scholars, writers in 
the field of education from every section of the country have written 
to the author expressing their appreciation of his book and commend- 
ing him for its excellence. 

On March 15, Dr. Noble will be 77. On that day messages of 
felicitation and good wishes will come to him from the ends of the 
earth, for his boys are everywhere. And no one appreciates such 
messages or the boys who send them more than he. To them and 
to his friends here at home he is the same Billy Noble who has 
delighted two generations of North Carolinians with his matchless 
humor and his scintillating wit. His outlook on life is as optimistic 
as ever, and he is still meeting his classes with the same punctuality 
that has always characterized him in all his relationships. 

In the meantime Dr. Noble is working away on a second volume 
of his history which he hopes to have ready before many moons. 


All honor to as rare a spirit as ever lived. 
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RETRENCHMENT CONTINUES 


Two of North Carolina’s best known educational leaders were 
dismissed from the state’s service on March 1, and the divisions in 
the State Department of Education over which they presided were 
abolished. For twenty-two years L. C. Brogden had been State 
supervisor of rural elementary schools, and for twelve years John 
J. Blair had been director of school house planning. Both offices 
were abolished because of severe curtailment of the departmental 
appropriations. At the same time Messrs. Brogden and Blair were 
dismissed four other workers in the State Department of Education 
were also dropped, among them Miss Susan Fulghum who has worked 
so diligently for the development of standard elementary schools 
throughout the State, and Miss Maybelle Delemar of the division of 
certification who has assisted more teachers in matters of certification 
than anyone else in the State, with the possible exception of Dr. 
Hillman, director of the division. The other two who were dis- 
charged were stenographers. 


Mr. Brogden was one of the pioneers in promoting constructive 


supervision of rural elementary schools in the southern states. A 
quiet, unassuming worker and thinker of deep professional convic- 
tions, he has labored in season and out to keep alive in the minds of 
the school people of North Carolina the necessity of constructive 
supervision as the most effective means of promoting genuine edu- 
cational progress in the rural elementary schools. He now passes 
from the service of the state, but the idea for which he has labored 
with such unselfish devotion must not be allowed to perish. 

Mr. Blair has for twelve years devoted his talents to the planning 
of school buildings, mainly for the rural districts, and to the develop- 
ment and beautification of school grounds. The hundreds of well 
designed buildings and beautifully planted school grounds bear elo- 
quent witness to the success of his work. An artist by temperament 
and training, Mr. Blair has an eye always for the beautiful, the 
artistic. Should this idea be neglected even in a time of depression 
and severe retrenchment, the lives of our citizens of the next genera- 
tion will be poorer because of it. 


The JourNAL refrains from comment on the treatment accorded 
these devoted public servants who have served the state so long and 
so well in the cause of education. A- mere statement of the facts is 
comment enough. 
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DR. KNIGHT HELPS WITH FOREIGN SURVEYS 


Dr. Edwar W. Knight, of the School of Education Faculty of the 
University of North Carolina, was in China and Japan the first half 
of 1931, making a study of the high schools and colleges supported 
by foreign funds,—missionary, private, independent. He went out 
under the Institute of Social and Religious Research. 

He left in January for Iraq (the old Mesopotamia) as a mem- 
ber of an Educational Commission sent out by Columbia University 
at the invitation of the government of Iraq to advise that country on 
its schools. The other members of the Commission are Professor 
Paul Monroe and Professor W. C. Bagley of Columbia. The trip to 
the Near East will take the Commission into parts of Europe, Egypt, 
Syria, Palestine, Iraq, and perhaps Persia. The members will prob- 
ably return to this country by way of the Malay States, Philippines, 
China and Japan. They expect to be gone four or five months. 


DIVIDENDS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Dr. John H. Cook, President of the North Carolina Education 
Association, has announced that the central theme of the program 
of the annual meeting to be held in Charlotte, March 17, 18, and 19, 
will be: “The Actual and Potential Dividends of Public Education.” 
Some of the speakers who will appear on the program are Dean 
William F. Russell, of Teachers College; Ann Shoemaker, of the 
Progressive Education Association, Washington, D. C.; Sara Fahey, 
President of the Department of Classroom Teachers of the National 
Education Association; Dr. R. V. B. McGoffin, of New York Uni- 
versity; Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, of Moonlight school fame, 
Kentucky ; Dr. Frank Porter Graham, President of the University of 
North Carolina; Sanford Martin, Editor of the Winston-Salem 
Journal and one of the staunch advocates of adequate educational 
opportunities for all the children of all the people. 

If this array of gifted speakers can impress on North Carolina 
the fact that dividends from her investments in public education are 
realities and not fiction, there is chance for the Charlotte meeting to 
go down in history as a notable meeting. Success to you and your 
speakers, Dr. Cook, in your heroic efforts ! 


SOCIAL STANDARDS 


Mr. C. W. Phillips, Principal of the Greensboro (N. C.) senior 
high school sends us the accompanying statement concerning social 
standards conferences for high school pupils which we are glad to 
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publish in full. The matter it concerns is of the highest importance 
in the lives of young people, and the method of attack on the prob- 
lems involved seems to be intelligent. The JouRNAL congratulates 
the Parent-Teacher Association on securing the services of Mr. 
Phillips for this important undertaking. He is a competent student 
in this field and his success in promoting wholesome social standards 
in the high school over which he presides has been signal. The 
JouRNAL wishes for him and the Parent-Teacher Association the 
fullest measure of success in this new endeavor. 

His statement follows: 

J e February meeting of the state Parent-Teacher Board, 

\t the February ting of the state P t-Teacher Board, I 
was asked to serve as chairman of a new committee on Social Stand- 
ards Conferences for high school pupils. The type of work con- 
templated has been done, in part, by other organizations, but has 
had no connection with parent-teachers. 

It seems that there is an opportunity here for us, as school folks, 
to codperate with our Parent-Teacher Association and to hold con- 
ferences in our own schools on social standards. My idea is that we 
hold conferences in individual schools for the benefit of the great 
group of students rather than for delegated groups. The Y. M. C. 
A., Y. W. C. A., and the churches have done similar things for large 
districts where only a few representatives may gather. 

In spite of all the fine qualities in our young folks, there are 
practices in their lives that we can help them to overcome. A Social 
Standards Conference may be the thing. 

If schools are contemplating a conference this spring they should. 
of course, make their own plans with their own leaders and speakers. 
If one outside speaker is needed, I have a number of suggestions to 
make. 

I would like for you to get in touch with your Parent-Teacher 
president right away, and talk this thing over, having in mind a con- 
ference before school is out this spring. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOL GROUNDS 

At this season of the year when the new life of another spring is 
beginning to manifest itself on every hand, it is time to tidy up the 
school grounds a bit. A little time, a little intelligent attention, and 
a few dollars wisely spent will work a transformation that will yield 
not only immediately but for years to come incalculable returns in 
beauty and enjoyment. Why not make for every school an environ- 
ment that will be “a thing of beauty and a joy forever?” It can be 
done so easily, and at so little cost, under intelligent direction. And 
intelligent direction can be had for the asking. Mr. Principal, why 
not have a plan made for the improvement of your school grounds? 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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GUIDANCE IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


M. T. LAMBETH 


( entral Junior High School, Gree nsboro, N. | 


AY WE NOT safely say, in the beginning, that the complexity 
M::: our civilization makes guidance necessary in all phases of 
life. In the beginning and growth of business organization the 
advice and guidance of financial and legal experts are sought. The 
guidance of individuals with executive skill is necessary for its exis- 
tence. One could multiply this by many other similar illustrations. 

Educational aims are determined by the needs of the individual 
and the nature of the state. The social order is interested in the 
training of each of the persons that make up its citizenship to intelli- 
gent participation in those activities which concern the welfare of 
the entire group. 

In an autocratic state, whether a monarchy or dictatorship of the 
proletariat, the individualistic phrases of education will be subordi- 
nated to the political and group phases. Soviet Russia to-day is a good 
example. Under this régime the child is trained primarily with the 
view of welfare of the state. Both the educational aims and the mean. 
of attaining these aims will be set up by the state. 

In a representative democracy such as our own, on the contrary, 
the individualistic aims of education will tend to be stressed—only 
such attention to the political and social aims will be given as is deemed 
essential to social cohesion. The people of a democracy hold firmly 
to the belief that the welfare of all is most apt to be promoted 
where each person has both the incentive and opportunity to realize 
his maximum opportunities. 

In a state of the autocratic type we do not find the same diffi- 
culties or conflicts that we do with the complexities of a democratic 
civilization. Where all are working toward the promotion of the 
welfare primarily of the state we have a unity of action. This unity 
may be forced but it is there. Under a democracy there is a tendency 
toward disunion because of the desire to think first of the individual. 
It seems quite evident then that the complexities of a democratic 
civilization makes guidance doubly necessary. 

The greater the range of selection in the matter of life careers 
the more difficult becomes the task of making a wise choice and the 
greater the chance of error. 


When population was relatively homogeneous, when the pursuits 
of the people were largely agricultural, when industry was carried on 
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in small units and when schools were limited in their offering then 
the problems of guidance were relatively simple. Since, on the con- 
trary, industrial pursuits claim more workers than agriculture, since 
the bulk of the population has become urban and composed of diverse 
social elements and when farming involves the use of complicated 
machinery and scientific methods, then the school must offer many 
curricula where formerly they offered but one or two. Some might 
even be eliminated for a great many pupils because of disuse and some 
entirely new have and must be adopted because of their need so that 
problems of guidance become much more important and difficult. 

It is significant that the growth of organized guidance movement 
has been coincident with the demand for an expansion of the educa- 
tional system to meet the needs of new and complex civilization. 

In the pioneer days of American history and in the later transi- 
tion stage of our national development such guidance was given in the 
home by the parents, by school teachers and ministers. The family 
then was a co-operative unit. Children worked at tasks related directly 
to adult occupations. Parental discipline was strictly enforced and 
choice of occupation was determined largely by parental wishes. 

At present, the social and economic problems are so complex that 
many are not competent to give advice. The church no longer holds 
the place in the community life (unfortunate as it may be, it is true) 
which it once held. The expansion of the program of studies, the 
departmentalization of teaching and the bringing together of large 
bodies of pupils in elementary, junior and senior high schools makes 
it difficult for regular classroom teachers to perform acceptably the 
guidance function without expert help, advice and guidance. 

The effect of these revolutionary changes on the child have been: 
(1) to make more difficult the problem of choosing and preparing for 
a vocation, (2) to take from him the possibility of many educational 
and useful experiences incidental to home life or earlier days, and 
43) to deprive him of the traditional type of parental guidance which, 
with some faults, was usually sincere and well intended. Modern 
parents have ambitions and plans for their children but under the 
pressure of other interests they often leave the work of guidance un- 
finished expecting the school to assume the responsibility along with 
various other functions of the home. An ideal situation would be 
one which would include the home and the school working together 
in interest of the child. Both of these institutions exist primarily for 
the child. Much good can be accomplished by these working together 
harmoniously. 
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There is little doubt that one of our most important duties is to 
instill in each pupil the idea that he must become an adaptable being. 
He must keep an open mind and learn to fit himself into new situa- 
tions whether he likes them or not. At the present time we see about 
us men out of employment because they know one trade and do not 
wish to learn another. Our continuous or line system of production 
has substituted machinery for men and put many men out of work. 
We must be ever learning and thinking beings, our task is to keep 
abreast of the times. 

Equally revolutionary changes have taken place in business and 
the professions. A general training is no longer sufficient. New lines 
of specialization are constantly being developed. This spirit of change 
is most significant for guidance. The child left to himself must 
make his choices and plans on the basis of the present. With his 
limited experience he cannot look ahead and see the trend of affairs. 
Ht is quite conceivable that without guidance he might plan a career 
only to find by the time he has completed his preparation the occupa- 
tion has passed out of existence. The school must see that he is not 
left to plan alone and that he has the necessary guidance. 

It is well to be aware of the problem of distribution. Some occu- 
pations seem more desirable than others but in general the require- 
ments are much more exacting. If left unguided young people tend to 
select these regardless of abilities or the already overcrowding of the 
occupation. Thus we have a large faulty distribution. Such situations 
as these—last year a Ph.D. from one of our well known eastern 
universities was driving a taxicab in New York—an A.B. from one 
of the larger mid-western universities was cutting timber in woods in 
Wisconsin,—a graduate from one of our quite famous law schools 
was foreman of a gang of highway laborers. All misfits. A little 
counsel, a little wise guidance, a bit of personal interest might have 
steered each into the right path. 

These conditions—these changes in industry, in business, in the 
professions, and in the home have been accompanied by changes in 
standards of living. These changes have undoubtedly produced a 
greater development of the individual and better conditions of life 
in general yet they have also emphasized the problems of the un- 
adjusted individual and the social misfit. 

The school cannot be separated from life—as I have already 


pointed out, it too has grown more complex as business, industry and 
the home have changed, in an attempt to fit the child for intelligent 
participation in the affairs of life. The pupil needs someone to inter- 
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oret these changes for him and to guide in his selection of curric- 
ula and in the discovery and development of his abilities, interests 
and ideals. 

A well balanced guidance program should seek (1) to stimulate 
the pupil to work up to his capacity—to choose a field of work in 
which he can excel and in which he will be most interested, (2) to 
choose an educational program appropriate to his plans and ta make 
many other adjustments required of him, (3) this program must go 
much farther than vocational needs. Often the need is a health need, a 
moral need or a recreational need. Gradually but surely we have 
come to realize that guidance is not something that concerns a part 
of the individual, nor does it deal with a part of his life. The need 
is for whole child guidance. 

We who are working with boys and girls of junior high school 
age feel that our problems are more significant and our opportunities 
for service even greater than at any other period. We have boys 
and girls in the adolescent age when more changes are taking place 
within themselves than at any other age. It is the period when many 
habits and ideals are formed and interests are developed. It is most 
important that they be properly guided in their social contacts and in 
their thinking. Then too, for the first time they must begin to plan 
their educational program. It is during this period that so many 
boys and girls leave school for “blind alley jobs” or to become loafers 
on the streets. Many of them only need a little stimulation to keep 
them in school. The school must furnish this. 

Realizing this, junior high schools are making definite plans of 
guidance with the hope of getting their pupils into work that will 
interest and develop their abilities in order to make them more useful 
and happy beings. 

The following is a brief outline of the plan that is now being used 
in Greensboro Central Junior High School. 

The principal is the inspirational leader and co-ordinating head of 
our guidance program. He has appointed a faculty committee, which 
working with him, acts as a cabinet to determine the policies to be 
followed. This group attempts to work out such a program as will 
insure the maximum growth of each boy and girl and to provide for 
any adjustments that might be necessary. 

Two counselors have been appointed, one for the boys and one 
for the girls. These counselors are urged to make every effort to 
come to know each boy and girl and his or her problems as intimately 
as possible. Each tries to become one to whom the pupils will bring 
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their problems and one from whom they will expect a sympathetic 
and understanding hearing. Because of this they must use much 
patience. They must always seek the confidence and trust of the boys 
and girls. This makes it necessary for them in turn to expect much 
indulgence and sympathy from the rest of the faculty. These two 
must always be leaders or guiders. They cannot succeed in their 
work -by driving or using force. 

These counselors attempt to furnish pupils with information con- 
cerning many types of life activities, making it clear not only what 
each requires but what each offers in satisfaction and opportunity for 
growth. The counselors, working with the principal, and the senior 
high school, make student plans which include curricular and extra- 
curricular activities. This information is given of course, not with 
the intention of having boys and girls seléct life careers but for the 
purpose of furnishing them with a basis for judgment of vocations. 

The classroom teachers give invaluable aid in this program. They 
give vocational information and vocational guidance by relating their 
subject matter to industry and life. They give educational guidance 
through their interpretation of the curricula of the junior and senior 
high schools. They have and make use of many opportunities that 
arise daily for the development of proper study habits, initiative and 
habits of co-operativeness. 


The session room advisers are in daily contact with the pupils. 
Because of this they come to know pupils more intimately and are 
pretty much responsible for the activities of their groups. These 
advisers visit each of the homes represented by their pupils and at- 
tempt to bring the school and the home together for the development 
of the boys and girls. This is a most important phase of our 
guidance program. 


The club advisers see the boys and girls working in activities in 
which they are especially interested. They seek to develop these 
interests and to direct them into channels of worth while endeavor. 

All members of the faculty are on the watch for any indication 
of mal-adjustment, whether it be physical, social, moral or educa- 
tional and whenever they appear attempts are made to set them right. 

We hope through a system of intelligent guidance that pupils may 
be aided in choosing the curriculum in which they may succeed and in 
which their adjustment may be most satisfactory. (We think it a 
duty of our guidance program to see that those who are not succeed- 
ing and should be, do so) to give pupils a chance to acquire a knowl- 
edge of the characteristics, duties, and rewards of a large number 
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of vocations; (not with a view of their choosing a vocation but to 
furnish a basis for their study of life careers.) To discover pupils 
who have qualifications of leadership and to afford opportunity for 
the development of them into good leaders ; to give the pupil a better 
understanding of his own character and the possibilities of the devel- 
opment of these traits which might make for success and the elimi- 
nation of those which will hinder it. 

Theodore Roosevelt reminded us in America that we hold in our 
hands the fate of the world, the hope of coming years, and that shame 
and disgrace would be ours if in our eyes the light of high resolve 
is dimmed and if we trail in the dust the golden hopes of man. Never 
was this more true than to-day. 

The American youth of to-day, when about to take up the duties 
and high obligation of citizenship in our Great Republic has to face, 
in a greater degree than his father or mother had to do, the question 
of his duties also as a citizen of the world. This school would like to, 
and all schools must, help them to meet their citizenship, social and 
economical problems, whether they be home problems or world prob- 
lems, in the spirit of the high call voiced by the words of Roosevelt. 


PUBLICATIONS AGAIN! 


Miss Masev Lipparp 
Head of English Department 
Boyden High School, Salisbury, N. C. 


OMETIME between September and November there comes a 
«i. Jday of reckoning for school activities. In formal array before 


the judges—the principal and, usually, a committee of faculty—these 
distant relations of the three R’s appear. Critically all activities are 
questioned: Have they meant anything to the students who have 
participated in them? Have they helped prepare pupils to face life 
more efficiently, more appreciatively, more—(what ever the goal has 
been)? If they cannot measure up, they disappear, and the space 
in the curriculum which they have occupied is used for something 
else. 

Since it, too, comes in this group, the high school paper, The Echo, 
appeared for scrutiny about the first of last September. Yes, it had 
replaced a magazine which had existed in the high school for years. 
Without doubt it cost a lot and was not easily financed. But, was it 
responsible for the fact that the merchants’ association allowed the 
school to solicit advertisements for one publication only? Anyway, 
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the annual which was given that privilege usually allowed The Echo 
approximately one third of the amount it realized. No, the paper did 
not reach all of the nine hundred and fifty students or the homes 
they represented. 

Regardless of the price, even if it were only five cents a month, 
never more than half of the group subscribed. Of course the stories 
were a bit stale—any news two or three weeks old would be. Gravely 
the judges examined the facts ; disapprovingly they shook their heads ; 
quickly came the decision: Change or die. 

The blow was stimulating to the class in journalism for the paper 
was its own child, the chief reason for its existence. Revision of the 
whole paper began at once and soon the following plan was completed : 
1. Publish a weekly four page bulletin. 

a. Approximately one hundred and eight inches of material, 
no advertisements. 

Designate a specific time each week for copy to reach printer, 
paper to be returned to high school, and issues to be delivered 
to students. 

Have reporters elected in each home-room; make these respon- 
sible for the group’s news. Also assign, to members of the 
class in journalism, the faculty who are to be interviewed 
regularly. Thus every activity of the school is covered. 


Elect no officers to the various positions ; instead, give every mem- 


ber of the class in journalism a chance to fill each position. 

Distribute each issue, free of charge, to every pupil and faculty 

member in school with the request that it be carried to. the 

home she or he represents. 

a. Finance by means of funds received from the annual, a 
public performance—Amateur Night, donations from 
the high school P.T.-S.A., ete. 

Again The Echo appeared before its inquisitors. Eagerly it pre- 
sented the new plan; proudly it received an approving nod and per- 
mission to live and try it out. 

Now, even though fourteen issues have been printed, enthusiasm 
has not waned. Perhaps the reason is that the school has come to 
accept The Echo as a means through which it expresses itself and, 
also, as personal property. 

The second point is illustrated by the following incident. The 
paper is always delivered to the home-rooms on Monday. As it 
happened, school was resumed after the Christmas holidays on that 
day. One group waited impatiently for the appearance of The Echo, 
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and when it failed to come, demanded the reason. Only an explana- 
tion by the teacher appeased them. 

The last two paragraphs remind one of the “and they lived happily 
ever afterward” ending for stories—the kind that leaves the reader 
wondering how it was all accomplished, what steps came in between. 
In this case, delving into details reveals that a printer was first 
secured. He supplies one thousand copies each week for ten dollars. 
Then a chart was devised. Even though it does look like a “weekly 
boarding house menu,” according to one young journalist, it has 
proved invaluable because it provides a schedule to be followed. With 
it before them, the class in journalism knows that: 

On Monday they fold The Echo for distribution at assembly 
period that afternoon, consult date books for stories, and make up 
the assignment sheet. 

On Tuesday they discuss possibilities in stories and people to be 
interviewed, draw a skeleton of the dummy, interview, and complete 
material with little or no news value—editorials, jokes, catchy phrases. 

On Wednesday they complete the news stories, type them, proof 
read the typed copy, count words and estimate inches in each, and 
write headlines. 

On Thursday they complete the dummy, estimate the exact space 
to be devoted to each story, and determine its place in the paper. 
Then they mail copy to the printer. 


On Friday they discuss general problems, study the text, and work 
on date books. 

The first semester of The Echo’s new life has ended. To justify 
its existence the paper takes inventory and for the third time appears 
before the authorities. Has it justified its position in the school’s 
program? It has given training of a creative nature to a class in 


journalism; it has received favorable comment from both parents 
and students ; it has given vital matter to the whole student-body and 
the homes they represent; and it has been the mouthpiece for the 
school. Again the judges weigh the facts—this time with a sanc- 
tioning light in their eyes. Wholeheartedly comes the decision! The 
ordeal of probation is over; The New Echo has been accepted. 
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NORTH CAROLINA HIGH SCHOOLS 
1930-1931 


J. Henry HIGHSMITH 
Director, Division of School Inspection 
N.C. State Department of Education 


HE TABLES show that the total enrollment in public high 
6 prt white and colored in 1930-31, was 126,176, an increase 
of nearly 10,000 pupils over the previous session, the enrollment for 
1929-30 being 116,410. 

The total enrollment in the white public high schools for 1930-31 
was 109,504, an increase of 8,018 pupils over the previous year. The 
rural schools gained 5,327 pupils or 8.3 per cent and the special charter 
schools gained 1,691 or 4.5 per cent, the increase in rural school 
enrollment being 3.8 per cent greater than in special charter schools. 

In the colored high schools the enrollment for 1930-31 was 16,672, 
compared with 14,924 for the session 1929-30, a gain of 1,748 or 11.7 
per cent. 

Forty-seven schools, 35 white and 12 colored, were accredited at 
the close of the session 1930-31. Three white schools were dropped, 
leaving a net gain of 44 schools for the year, the number of accredited 
schools being 678 white and 98 colored, a total of 776 schools. Of 
this total number 38 white schools and 18 colored schools are private. 

Out of a total enrollment of 109,504 pupils in the white public 
high schools of the State 103,969 are enrolled in schools which are 
accredited and whose graduates are admitted without examination to 
colleges in this State. Only 5,535 pupils are enrolled in non-standard 
schools. Most of the non-accredited schools offer one or two years of 
high school work and the third and fourth year students are sent to 
standard high schools. Pupils remain in the small school for one or 
two years and then are transferred to a standard school. In most of 
the counties only standard schools are operated. 

In the colored public high schools out of a total enrollment of 
16,672, 14,657 pupils were enrolled in accredited schools. 

The total number of public high school graduates for 1930-31 was 
16,795. Of this number 14,889 were white and 1,906 were colored. 
The total including both public and private schools was 17,960. These 
figures show an increase of 1,432 graduates in white public high 
schools and 319 in public colored high schools over the session 1929- 
30. The number of graduates for the session 1930-31 was greater than 
the total enrollment in all high schools in 1914-15. 
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] 

Accredited 640 38 678 80 18 | 98 720 7 56 776 
I-AA** 44 | 44 7 7] 51 | 51 
I-A 48 | 13 61 7 | 9 | 16 | 55 22 77 
I-B 25 12 | 37 6 2 | 8 | 31 | 45 
II-A | 341 7) 348 26 ti 5 367 | 2 379 
II-B 182 | 6 | 188 34 2| 36 | 216 8 224 

a — ae —— ME SS Se ee eS a 

Unaccredited | ia 4} m6] sil cs 193 | 5 198 

III-A 5 3 | 8 | 6 1} 7 | 11 4 | 15 
III-B 53 | 53 | 9 9 62 62 
1I-C | 47 | 1 | 48 | 22 22 69 1 7 
111-0. . 37 37 | | 37 | 14 | 14 51 51 
- — ee es Se ee ee ee —— a. See 
-|———_| 
Number of Teachers | 4,269 | 270 4,539 596 124 720 4,865 394 5,259 
Enrollment 109 , 504 | 3,279 112,783 16, 672 2,202 |18,874 |126,176 | 5,481 |131,657 
In Accredited 
Schools 103,969 | 3,049 |107,018 |14,657 | 2,140 |16,797 |118,626 | 5,189 |123,815 
In Non-Accredited | | | 
Schools | 5,535 230 | 5,765 | 2,015 | 62 | 2,077 | 7,550 292 ,842 
| | | 

= neil . ee ee Eee Ea Eee eeiall 

Average Daily Att.... 93,733 | 3,004 | 96,737 hs, 878 | 1,942 820 |107 611 | 4,946 |112,557 

Percent in Attendance | 85.5 91.6 85.7 | 83.2 | 88.1 83.8 | 85.2 90.2 85.4 

—$—$$____— — _ —| — — —E — — = st, Ceeaarame ames 
Percent in High School. | | | 
Enrollment } 
First Year | 38,146 | 765 | 38,911 | 6,626 | 685 | 7,311 | 44,772 | 1,450 | 46,222 
Second Year 777 | | 4,616 | 522 | 5,138 34,594 | 1,299 | 35,893 
Third Year 870 3,086 | 487 | 3,573 | 26,139 | 1,357 | 27,496 
Fourth Year 2,344} 508 | 2,852 20,671 1,375 | 22,046 
iuates Daily Att: | | 
First Year 5,297 | 586 | 5,883 | 36,961 | 1,261 | 38,222 
Second Year 3,848 | 453 | 4,301 | 29,487 | 1,160 | 30,647 
Third Year 2,687 438 | 3,125 | 22,782 | 1,259 | 24,041 
Fourth Year | 2,046 465 | 2,511 | 18,381 | 1,266 | 19,647 
———— — ——————EEE = —EE } 
Graduates. . 1,906 | 456 | 2,362 | 16,795 | 1,165 | 17,960 
| | 
| | 








* This table includes four State Institutions and all schools in which any high school work is re 
See tables B, White Public High Schools, and D, Colored Public High Schools. 


enrollment and teaching force as follows: 


rted 
have 


y 


The III-O schoo 


White—Number 37, teachers 47, enrollment 858, average daily attendance 668: Colored—number 14, 


teachers 17, enrollment 327, average ‘daily attendance 241. 


_ Includes 11 junior high schools in cities which are a part of a I-AA senior high school. 
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Number of Schools 
Accredited 


Unaccredited 
III-A 
III-B 
III-C 
III-O 


Number of Teachers 
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Average Daily Att.. 


In Non-Accredited Schools 





























Percent in Attendance 





Enrollment: 
First Year 
Second Year 
Third Year 
Fourth Year 


Average Daily Att.: 
First Year 
Second Year 
Third Year 
Fourth Year 


Graduates 





YEAR 


1923-24 
1928-29 


1930-31 





Percent in High School 





























L | | | | 


























Rural Spectra, CHARTER | Tora 
| Male |Female| Total la Male Female! Total | Male lFematel 1 Total 
7 | | a ee a } | 
668 | 114*| ‘ | **782 
527 | 113 | | 640 
2 42 | | 44 
15 33 | 48 
12 13 | | 25 
319 ee | 341 
179 3 | 182 
141 —— 142 
5 5 
53 53 
47 47 
36 1 37 
--.| 1,372 | 1,478 | 2,850 | 37 73 | 1,041 | 1,419 | 1, 1,750 | 2,519 | 4,269 
[31 555 ss, 004 (6, 559 18, 831 |21, 114 39, »945 | 50, 386| 59,118) 109,504 
———_—_—_—_—_ | —— _ } | —_ pe | ee | ee 
xt 64,048 I39,921 | ,. ... |103,969 
5,511 | | 24 5,535 
125,993 |32,970 |58,963 |16,202 |18,568 |34,770 [42,195 151,538 | 93,73 
ns eS, Sete Mee SCAN x ae 
| 82.31 86.7| 84.7| 86.0] 87.9] 87.0] 83.7 | 87.1 85.5 
pew wen ae id a mw wea ee i | 
.|12,174 {12,836 |25,010 | 6,505 | 6,631 |13,136 |18,679 |19,467 | 38, 14¢ 
| 8,564 |10,194 |18,758 | s, »464 | 5,756 }11,220 | }14,028 (15,850 | 29,978 
| 6,358 | 8,289 |14,647 | 3,834 | 4,572 8,406 |10,192 112,861 23,053 
| 4,459 | 6,685 [11,144 | 3,028 | 4,155 | 7,183 | 7,487 |10,840 | 18,327 
! | | | 
| 
.| 9,578 ) |10, 738 |20,317 | 5,522 | 5,825 11, 347 |15,101 116, 563 | 31,664 
7,059 | 8,833 |15,892 | 4,656 5,091 9,747 |11,715 |13,924 25,639 
| 5,436 } 7,309 12,745 | 3,352 | 3,998 | 7,350 8,788 |11,307 | 20,095 
..| 3,919 | 6,090 |10,009 | 2,672 | 3,654 6.326 6,591 | 9,744 16,335 
| | 
| 3,556 | 5,941 | 9,497 | 2,179 | 3,213 | 5,392 9,154 | 14,889 


e ace | 
| 5,735 | 
| 
| 





* Includes 11 Junior high schools in cities and four State Institutions, Curry Training School (N. Cc C.W.) ), 
Samarcand, Indi an Normal and State School for Blind. 
” Includes ; 37 ‘A1-0 schools with 47 teachers, 858 pupils enrolled and an average daily attendance of 668. 





No. Enrolled in 
Accredited H. S. 


Total Enrollment 


Percent Enrolled 
| in Accredited H. S. 





47,574 58,784 
90,561 96,739 
103,969 5 
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. Wuite Private High ScHoors—1930-31 





| 
No. of Schools Accredited Unaccredited 
4 





No. in Each Classification =e | 1-A | 1-B | I-A | 


6 








No. of Teachers. . . 


Enrollment........ 








Average Daily Attendance 





Percent in Attendance 





Graduates 





D Cotorep Pustic HicH Scuoors—1930-31 





Rurat Spectat CHARTER Torar 





Total Fem alel Total 





Number of Schools 7 af **131 
Accredited 








Enrollment 
In Accredited Schools... 
In Un-Accredited Schs... 








Percent in Attendance... . 





Percent in High School... . 





Enrollment: 
First Year 





Average Daily Att: 
First Year 2,015 
1,383 
858 
589 


1,323 540 



































* Includes 2 State Institutions: A. & T. College, Greensboro, State Normal, Elizabeth City. 
= — 14 III-0 schools with 17 teachers, an enrollment of 327 pupils, and an average daily attend- 
ance of 241. 
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E CotoreD Private HicH Scuoots—1930-31 





No. of Schools Accredited Unaccredited 
18 1 





No. in Each Classification I-A} I-B |II-A | II-B} III-A | III-B | III-C 
9 2 5 2 





No. of Teachers 





Enrollment 





Average Daily Attendance 





Percent in Attendance 





Graduates 














F HicH ScHoors ror CoLtorep CHILDREN (Public and Private) 1930-31 





Public Private Total 





Number of high schools 131 150 
Number of accredited schools 80 98 
Number of Teachers 596 720 
Total Enrollment 16,672 18,874 
Average Daily Attendance 13,878 n 15,820 
Number of Graduates 1,906 2,362 














GROWTH OF PuBLic SCHOOLS FOR CoLoRED CHILDREN 





Number Average 
Number Accredited Daily 
Year High Schools|High Schools} Teachers Enrollment | Attendance | Graduates 





91 33 430 9,073 7,309 1,132 
108 41 491 10,942 9,052 1,234 
114 54 541 13,218 10,794. 1,522 
135 68 609 14,924 12,371 1,687 
131 80 596 16,672 13,878 1,906 























H Pusitic Hich ScHoot ENroLtLMENT—1926-31 





Rura Specta, CHARTER Tora. 





Colored White | Colored | Total Colored | Total 





1926-27 1,765 30,761 | 7,308 | 38,069 9,073 | 90,094 
1927-28 2,301 33,042 | 8,641 | 41,683 10,942 | 100,691 
3,929 35,740 | 9,289 | 45,029 13,218 | 109,957 
4,761 37,254 | 10,163 | 47,417 14,924 | 116,410 
1930-31 5,730 39,945 | 10,942 | 40,887 16,672 | 126,176 
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PERCENT OF Pustic High ScHoot ENROLLMENT IN AVERAGE 
Dairy ATTENDANCE 





|__ Waite CoLorep | Tora 





| |Average \/ 
| Enroll- | Daily | Percent | Enroll- Daily | Percent | 


as 
Daily | Percent 
Att. | in Att. 


Att. in Att. ment Att. | in Att. 





| 76,448 | 85.2 | 10,942 | 9,052 | 82.7 |100,691 | 85,500 | 
| 81,959 -7 | 13,218 | 10,794 | 81.3 [109,957 | 92,753 | 
87,250 | 85.9 | 14,924 | 12,371 | 82.1 |116,410 | 99,621 | 
93,733 | 85.5 | 16,672 | 14,657 | 83.2 |126,176 |107,611 | 


wk OW 


| 
| 69,057 5.0 | 9,073 | 7,309 | 80.6 | 90,344 | 76,366 | 





NuMBER oF Pupits ENtertnG Hich ScHoot Wuo GRADUATED Four 
Years LaTterR—WuiteE Pustic HicH ScHOoOLs 





Number of 


| | 
Number Entering 
Graduates } 


High School Four Percent 
ears Previously | Graduating 





1926-27 caane 10,587 
1927-28 ......... saa = 11,278 
1928-29 a piakieaded 12,145 
1929-30 . 13,457 
SEE ocdsndai cash obescantcs 14,889 





DIsTRIBUTION BY SIzE OF SCHOOLS—WHITE Puptic 
HicH ScHoots—1930-31 





| Number of 
Size of School by | High Schoo! | Number of | Percent of | Cumulative | Pupils per 
No. of Teachers U | ‘Teachers Enrollment | of Pupils | Percent Teacher 





23.63 
20.85 
23.07 
24. 
24. 


on NON = 
a 
—) 


— 
oe 


un 
NNN WwW 


10,607 
6,207 
4,609 


a a) 
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10 
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99 
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Totals oer 782° 4,269 | 5 100.60 | ’ 5.65 





* Includes 4 State Institutions and 11 Junior High Schools in cities which are part of I-AA high schools. 

Average number of teachers per high school. sae 5.45 
Average number of pupils per high school... . 140.03 
Average number of pupils per teacher 25.65 

96.60 percent of pupils are enrolled in schools having three or more teachers. 

49.83 percent of pupils are enrolled in schools having six teachers or less. 

50.17 percent of pupils are enrolled in schools having more than six teachers. 

This means that the 171 larger schools with 7 or more teachers enroll half of the high school pupils. 

Note—All persons teaching 3 or more periods daily are counted in the number of teachers above. 
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GrowTH OF AccREDITED H1GH SCHOOLS 








| 
| 





| 
Waite CoLorEpD Tora. 
} 
| 


Public | Private | Total Public | Private | Total Public Private | Total 


| 


| 
1926-27 .... 507 $47 | 33 6 | | 603 
1927-28 ... 551 3 594 3 4 | soz | 658 
1928-29 ..| 587 3 | 630 4 | 75 | 705 
1929-30 .......} 608 648 8 7% | 736 
1930-31 | 640 | 38 | 678 ie. 776 





SuMMARY OF HicH Scuoors—1930-31* 





; 7 
Number Total Number Total Number 
Teachers Enrollment | Graduates 





112,783 15,594 
14,889 

705 

2,362 

1,906 

456 

17,960 

16,795 


1,165 





* Includes all schools reporting any high school pupils. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 
(Continued from Page 102) 
Get a landscape architect, if there is one in your community, to 
advise with you and, perhaps, to make a plan for you. Without an 
intelligent plan to follow, you will waste time and money and not 
get the desired results. Any reputable nurseryman will be glad to 
advise you and perhaps he may be willing to send one of his land- 
scape men to make a good plan for you to follow. Your planting 
scheme may be carried out by degrees, once you have a plan, as 
funds can be secured for this purpose. The woods of North Caro- 
lina abound with lovely native trees, plants, and shrubs that can 
be had at no expense; but in the selection of them as well as in the 
digging and transplanting get the advice of some one who knows 
what to do as well as when and how to do it. The grounds of one 
of the large high schools of North Carolina open out on some 
unsightly back lots that should be blotted out of the school’s land- 
scape by a simple screen of evergreens ; a short distance from another 
school on one of our public highways is an unsightly cemetery that 
can be and should be blotted out of the scene simply by planting 
a few appropriate trees or a hedge at the right place. These two 


(Continued on Page 123) 
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SCIENCE ESSAY CONTEST 


H. R. Torren, Secretary 
North Carolina Academy of Science 


HE High School Science Committee of the North Carolina 
Academy of Science announces the following detailed regula- 
tions governing the Science Essay Contest for the year 1932. 


Regulations for the Science Essay Contest ° 


The prize, a silver loving cup, for the year 1932 is offered for the 
best essay submitted to the Academy by a bona fide high school stu- 
dent upon a subject selected by himself in the field of Chemistry 
or Physics. 

It is not necessary that a student be registered in the subject in 
order to compete in this contest. 

Essays shall be limited to a maximum of 2,500 words, and shall 
be submitted in typewriting on one side of bond paper 8 1-2 x 11 
inches. 


A title page, carrying the subject, the writer’s name, the name of 
the school, the class to which the writer belongs, and the courses taken 
in science, shall accompany the essay. 

Students may receive aid from instructors only in securing ma- 
terials. The composition shall be wholly that of the competitor, and 


shall be so certified by the principal of the school. Careful avoidance 
of similarity of diction to authors consulted, and minimal quotations 
will be advantageous. 

In case more than three students from a given high school submit 
essays, the school authorities are asked to select the three that rank 
highest and to submit them. 

Essays must be in the hands of the secretary of the Academy, 
H. R. Totten, Chapel Hill, N. C., by April 1, 1932. The judges will 
be selected by the High School Science Committee of the Academy. 
The winner of the prize will be announced at the Annual Meeting of 
the Academy which will be held about May 1. It is the expectation 
of the Academy to present the prize to the winner at the Commence- 
ment of the school to which he belongs. 

This is the sixth annual state-wide contest of the North Carolina 
Academy of Science for essays written by high school students in 
scientific subjects. In 1927 the prize was offered for essays in the 
field of biology, and geology, and was won by Miss Hilda Cook of 
the Sunderland School of Concord; in 1928, in the field of chemis- 
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try, and physics——won by Henry E. Briggs, Jr., of the Greensboro 
High School; in 1929, in the field of biology, and geology,—won by 
Miss Lila Aaron of the Lexington High School; in 1930, in the field 
of chemistry, and physics,—won by Calhoun Pruitt of the Monroe 
High School; in 1931, in the field of biology, and geography,—won 
by Walter Burke Davis of the Greensboro Senior High School. 


SNAKES OF SUMNER TOWNSHIP* 


Wa ter Burke Davis 
Greensboro High School 


T IS IMPOSSIBLE to present a true picture of animal life in 
| community without first telling something of the general classi- 
fication of life under which it comes. 

For some strange reason all mankind has hated and feared all 
snakes since creation. Even the most seasoned snake collector will 
feel the sudden flash of some inborn fear when he comes suddenly 
upon a large snake. The average person detests them. They believe 
them to be invariably poisonous. 

The farmer, for instance, has a great friend in the snake. How- 
ever, he is often the one who kills and destroys them. 

As a matter of fact there are only four types of poisonous snokes 
in the whole of the United States. Of these only the coral snake 
is not a pit Viper. So the greatest number of poisonous serpents 
may be said to be members of one large family, the Pit Vipers. 

These poisonous varieties are fairly well distributed over the 
United States, practically every state being included. The Rattle 
Snakes are probably the most numerous. The western portion of the 
country has a number of Diamond Back Rattlers, the largest of the 
group. This species is also found in the low grounds of the south- 
eastern states. There are many other varieties, including the Pigmy 
Rattler, and Timber Rattler, and many western species. 

In the cypress swamps of the extremely southeastern section we 
find the deadly Water Moccasin, or cotton mouth. He may be dis- 
tinguished by his heavy body, his blunt head and general ugly appear- 
ance. 

The Copperhead, the last of these three Viperine snakes, is 
commonly found throughout the east. He may be identified by his 
coloring, a series of dumbbell-shaped markings on a background of 
gray. He is extremely dangerous. 


_ * Prize-winning essay for 1931 in the contest sponsored by the North Carolina Academy 
of Science. See regulations governing the 1932 contest elsewhere in this issue. 
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The Coral snake is the most vividly colored serpent of the group. 
His body is alternately striped with narrow rings of red. yellow, 
black, and yellow. He is a small burrowing snake, and is very rarely 
seen. They never grow to be over two or two-and-a-half feet long. 
There are only two varieties of corals: The common Coral and the 
Sonoran Coral, a southwestern species. 

Now that I have dealt briefly in general with the poisonous ser- 
pents I will discuss that part of Guilford County, North Carolina, 
that gave me what little I know of Reptiles. It was taken from 
nature, without text-book or other cumbersome equipment, save 
experience. 

Sumner township lies to the south of Guilford County, about ten 
miles from Greensboro. It is a beautiful country of large valleys 
and low hills, covered with timber, mostly pine. In many places 
there are large fields covered with broom-sage, a sunny haunt for 
many snakes of various sorts. There are several creeks which flow 
into Deep River, at a distance of four miles from our camp. Thus, 
the country was exactly suited to our purpose that of preparing a 
snake collection. 

No one ever went to the jungles of Africa with more enthusiasm 
than I went to Sumner township to collect common snakes. It was 
an expedition in miniature of which I was the chief Curator. 

Our equipment was scanty, consisting only of a few snake sticks, 
some screen wire cages, an old tobacco top, and an overwhelming 
<lesire to know snakes. Thus with few materials we settled down to 
await the gong for action. 

We soon found that snakes have a way of thrusting themselves 
upon you when you are not expecting them. 

Disgusted with our unsuccessful hunt the first morning, we called 
off our activities and decided to go swimming. When we were only 
half-way to the lake we heard loud cries from camp, and ran back 
hurriedly with one thought in our minds—snakes. When we came 
out into the meadow we saw a large circle of boys, and the negro 
cook gathered around something on the ground. We found it to be 


a large common water snake, writhing on the ground, pinned down by 


large sticks. The poor fellow was just shedding his skin, and being 
temporarily blind, was in a fury of excitement. We finally secured 
him, a giant for his kind, and carried him back to the museum proudly. 
His total length was four feet nine inches with a body thickness 
remarkable for his length. After his moulting he became our prize 
possession, always proving to be either the admired or feared, accord- 
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ing to the temperament of the visitor. He always lay in the sunny 
corner of his pool, a shining, sleepy creature who seemed contented 
merely to sun and, rarely, to eat. 

From our first day the adventures came thick and fast, and we 
never know what new thing the next hour would bring forth. We 
learned at first that you must never hunt snakes, but let them hunt 
you. 

The next afternoon was almost unbearably hot, one of those days 
when even the trees seem to droop from the heat. My fellow collec- 
tor and I were lying in the woods across the lake reading, or rather 
looking at a copy of Ditmar’s “Reptiles of North America”. Some- 
way or another we began to scuffle over the possession of the book, 
and he got it and ran through the woods at a rapid rate. It thus 
happened that I was running at full speed when I came upon a Black 
Snake lying motionless on the ground. When I was abreast of him 
he saw me and began making his way for shelter. I soon found my- 
self outdistanced, even though I had the start. Then I began to credit 
the tales of the Black Snake’s speed and agility. We managed, how- 
ever, to corner him in a small brush pile, and captured him. He was 
placed in the cage beside our water snake on the wall. He never 
became tame and gentle as did many of his kind, but always struck 
at the wire of his cage whenever he saw a person enter. He never 
lost this trait, so all through the summer he had a bloody nose, pink 
with mercurochrome. His total length was three feet, nine inches. 

That very same night we caught “Tommy” our diminutive King 
Snake. He was captured while crossing a small path near the main 
camp. From the first he evinced no signs of hate or fear, but always 
remained dignified and politely tolerant. He became the pet of the 
camp, and all in all did more to promote the mutual friendship of 
snake and man than any other factor. He was only about 26 inches 
long, and enjoyed an envied place around my wrist or around my 
neck and sometimes in my shirt. It was considered a privilege to be 
seen about camp with King Thomas in your presence. Even when 
the little fellow was shedding he never became vicious, as almost 
all the others did. When he had finished his moulting he fairly 
glittered in his shiny black and yellow coils. During his period of 
capture he escaped three times, and we invariably found him in the 


same place—a cool spot in the meadow. He was the most polished 


gentleman of all the snake men and women I met during the whole 
summer. 


Our collection grew swiftly, and at the end of two weeks we had 
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our cages almost full. We had hog-nosed snakes, banded water 
snakes, king snakes, common water snakes, black snakes, and a 
Pilot Black snake. 

The next high adventure we had was a three-cornered affair— 
one in which three snakes figured. We had captured a three foot 
Garter Snake at the end of the lake and I was carrying him up to 
the museum. On the way I had to cross a small stream lined with 
alder bushes on either side. Just before I reached the crossing I 
heard calls from the archery range, a high rocky hill further on. As 
I crossed the branch with the Garter Snake in one hand I saw 
another small snake sunning himself on the branches of an alder. 
Just as he was in the act of falling I caught him and ran on to 
the museum. When I arrived I found a large Hog-Nosed snake 
had already been captured. 

We found the small water snake to be a Queen Snake, a very 
interesting specimen. We read that they were not very well known 
and had not been observed while feeding in captivity. This one, 
however, ate twice, both times a small toad. He was very docile and 
made on the whole a very desirable captive. His total length was 
about two and a half feet. The coloring on the back was gray- 
brown, with a pole red underneath traversed by two or three light 
yellow bands. His scales were roughly heeled. 

The Hog-Nosed Snake is well known as the bluff of the reptile 


kingdom. When first approached he puffs his body out and hisses 
loudly, striking out in every direction. If he sees that you will not 
retreat after this demonstration he lies flat upon his back and plays 
dead. When turned back on his right side he immediately flops back 
to his former position, evidently thinking that he looks more like a 
dead snake in this pose. We once found a large black specimen climb- 


ing a tree in which there was a yellow-billed Cuckoo’s nest. This 
snake seems to reach a maximum length of about four feet. 

One of my valuable possessions was my Pilot Black, a member of 
the Coluber family. When I captured this fellow I thought him to 
be a large common Black Snake, but I soon found out his true identity. 
His body was a good deal thicker than that of Zamenis Constrictor 
and he has a milky white patch underneath his jaw, and down his 
stomach. This specimen was about four-and-a-half feet long. He 
seemed to be a bit out of his way, as he is primarily a mountain snake. 

The pride of our collection was the little green snake who had just 
laid her eggs. She watched over them as a little mother should, 
never leaving them on the first day. The eggs were oval-shaped, 
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about a quarter of an inch long, white with a few brown specks on 
them. The little snake was only about a foot and a half long— 
green above, yellow below. We had hoped that they would hatch 
out before camp closed but they were crushed in a struggle between 
a King Snake and a Rattler. 

We had all the snakes in the same cage at the time, together with 
seven Timber Rattlers, which had been brought down from the moun- 
tains. A huge rattler was engaged in swallowing a mouse, head first, 
when a little King snake, only about one-third his size came up and 
seized the rat’s tail. A gigantic struggle ensued, the young King 
giving a good account of himself, but losing his rat in the end. Dur- 
ing the encounter three larger King snakes had lain calmly watching, 
evidently considering it none of their affair. 

From the summer I had many such experiences, too numerous to 
mention. The thing it did for me more than any other was to teach 
me to appreciate snakes, and to know their habits and characteristics. 
These incidents may seem of little moment now, but to me then they 
were high adventure. 

I can truthfully say that I saw a true portion of animal life in 
that section which may be equalled in any other. It was my first 
scientific expedition—but not my last. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


(Continued from Page 117) 
illustrations might be multiplied hundreds of times over. 
not in danger of becoming so accustomed to the unsightly, the down- 
right ugly, that we may soon find ourselves insensitive to the beauty 
that nature strives to place about us? Mr. Principal, look about 
you! Isn’t there something your school should do now in the way of 
improving its environment ? 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL DEBATE 

Mr. E. R. Rankin, Secretary of the North Carolina Debating 
Union, reports that two hundred schools have entered the contest 
for this year. The preliminaries will be held all over the state on 
April 1, and the semi-finals and the final debate will be held at 
Chapel Hill, April 14 and 15. The query to be debated this year is, 
“ReEsoOLveD: That the United States Should Adopt a System of Com- 
pulsory Unemployment Insurance.” The debate handbook which was 
prepared by Mr. Rankin and published some months ago has been in 
great demand, and all indications point to another successful contest. 
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MODERN HISTORY 


by Carl Becker is reviewed in THE HISTORICAL OUTLOOK 


‘*The outstanding quality of Professor Becker’s text is fullness. .. . 


‘*A second quality of MODERN HISTORY is its directness. ... 
Professor Becker proceeds with the easy assurance of a master of 
the subject who is devoting his whole thought to the pupil. The 
reader senses this directness of appeal and feels that history is 
unfolding before him... . 


‘*Professor Becker has written a remarkable text. Its style is 
always clear and often brilliant. The diction, organization, devices, 
illustrations, and questions are suited to high school pupils. Its 
contents reflect the liberal attitude of its author. The teachers and 
pupils in American high schools are to be congratulated upon having 
the opportunity to use such a book.’’ For complete review, see 


The Historical Outlook, February, 1932. 
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The English Column 


Conducted by P. C. Farrar 
Questions, comments, and brief articles dealing with the teaching 
of English will be welcomed. 





THE PREPARATION 01 THE ENGLISH TEACHER IN ENGLISH 
N THE JANUARY issue I discussed the preparation of the Eng- 
lish teacher in subjects other than English. When we come to 
consider the preparation in his own subject that he ought to have, 


we find that the elements of this preparation fall naturally enough 


into two main divisions. In the first place the teacher must know 
thoroughly the specific things he will have to teach his pupils, and in 
the second place he should have a wide background of knowledge and 
culture that will give him the right attitude toward his subject and 
his work in teaching it. 

These requirements overlap in such a way that there is, perhaps, 
no great advantage in keeping them apart in our discussion. They 
mean that the person who intends to teach English should have a 
sound knowledge of the grammar of the language as it is today, and 
as background a fair acquaintance with the history of its develop- 
ment. If he has studied Anglo-Saxon, so much the better; but no 
very extensive study of Old English is indispensable. A good course 
on the history of the language ought to do much to clear the minds 
of teachers of some narrow and mechanical notions that are all too 
»revalent. 

One who is to teach boys and girls to write well not only ought to 
know the theoretical technique of writing but ought to be able to write 
well himself and ought to have a sense, a feeling, for good writing. 
It sometimes happens that teachers thoroughly familiar with all the 
technical terms and suggestions of the rhetorics are so lacking in this 
feeling for good style that they offer the pupil criticisms of his work 
that are worse than useless. To acquire this taste, the teacher must, 
of course, read widely and observantly ; but he must also write, and 
write with careful attention to his own style. As the writing skil! 
which the student has gained by the end of the required college 
course in composition is often not of very high order, those who 
expect to teach English should by all means take at least one course in 
advanced composition. 
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Poverty, Ignorance, and 
Depression... 


Why is the tobacco farmer’s annual income only about $1,200.00 per 
annum? Because he is lazy and improvident ?—What about the 
years when a small crop brings more money than a large one, 
when he finds that less labor brings more money? Because, the 
price he receives for his tobacco is too low?—What about the 
three years’ supply the manufacturers have on hand, and the 
increased production that practically always meets and offsets any 
tendency to increase the price paid to the farmer? Is the farmer 
impoverished because he is ignorant?—How many newspapers, 
magazines, books and other sources of information could you buy 
if your income were $1,200.00 per annum? 


Do we know any more than that the tobacco farmer is poor because 
he is ignorant and ignorant because he is poor? Yes, we do. We 
know, for instance, that so far as the rest of us are concerned, 
the necessary poverty and ignorance of any family dependent 
on an annual income of $1,200.00 (many get much less) will have 
a depressing effect on the rest of us. We know that the bankers, 
lawyers, doctors, property owners and industrial workers, in 
short, all of the inhabitants of any area are inevitably affected by 
the lowest standards of living in their area. We know that the 
rest of us cannot escape the ill effects even if we are not actively 
interested in the low levels of living around us. 


Can anything be done to change the present exceedingly unsatisfac- 
tory situation for the tobacco farmer? THE PLIGHT OF 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO by T. J. Woofter, Jr., is a. brief 
analysis of the problem with definite proposals for improvement. 
The price is $1.00 postpaid. 


The University of North Carolina Press 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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The obvious preparation for the teaching of literature is knowl- 
edge of the literature to be taught and of a good deal more than 
is to be taught. The high school teacher of English should have a 
good general knowledge of the important periods in English litera- 
ture and should know at first hand a considerable body of the best 
work done inthem. That is, he should have had a good survey course 
covering the entire field. But he should know much more intimately 
the periods from which material is usually chosen for the high schoo! 
course. First among these periods would come the Elizabethan, and 
next the two great periods of the nineteenth century, the Romantic 
and the Victorian, and the nineteenth century in American literature. 
After these the choice of courses, for the high school teacher, would 
lie between the Age of Chaucer and that of Johnson, both very de- 
sirable, but the former because of the difficulty of the language calling 


more for study in a course in college than the latter, and especially 
needed by students who have not studied Old English or the history 
of the language. The Age of Johnson, contributing to high school 
reading Goldsmith, Gray, Sheridan, Burke, besides the personality of 
Johnson himself (presented through Macaulay and Boswell), seems 
more important for our purpose than the Puritan Age or that of 
Pope. Of periods in England since Shakespeare the Restoration 


Period seems least important, and in America the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries offer little of value. I have not mentioned the 
literature of the last thirty or forty years, but the live English 
teacher, whether he takes a course in it or not, will read much from 
a time so near his own. In brief, the student who expects to teach 
English should plan to take courses, if possible, on the following 
periods: the Elizabethan, the Romantic, the Victorian, the Age of 
Chaucer, the Age of Johnson, and the nineteenth century in America. 
If necessary, I would have him sacrifice one or even two of these 
courses in order to take a course in English history and one in logic. 

What I have just written indicates about the preparation in knowl- 
edge of his subject that the teacher of English may reasonably be 
expected to make. Far too often what the college senior about to 
become a teacher actually knows of these fields is surprisingly meager. 
But much more important than the teacher’s knowledge of this great 
body of material is his ability to understand and enjoy and appreciate 
literature of the kind that he will teach. If the student does not have 
this ability in him when he enters college, and does not develop it in 
his college courses or in some other way, he should give up all inten- 
tion of teaching literature to children. Unfortunately there are still 
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too many students attempting to qualify as teachers of English who 
do not have this indispensable capacity. It may be that they are 
foolish enough to imagine that the subject is an easy one to teach. 
Or they may choose English because they feel that they are not 
qualified to teach anything else. 

One other element of the teacher’s preparation remains to be 
considered—his training in oral reading and speaking. Most college 
seniors, like many high school and college teachers, read poetry rather 
badly ; few of them speak really well. As a considerable part of the 
teacher’s success will depend on his ability to do these things well, 
much more attention should be given to developing this ability than 
is usually given now. The need of training of this kind, including 
some study of phonetics, will become more evident as the teaching of 
oral English is recognized more and more as an important function of 
the English teacher. 

What I have said above deals only with the student’s preparation 
before he enters the special courses which are to train him in the 
teaching of the subject. I have discussed the need of that training 
in earlier issues. 


DRAMATIC TOURNAMENT AND FESTIVAL 


LD ue preliminary contests of the North Carolina State Dramatic 
Tournament are now being held, throughout the state. The final 
contests and Festival will be held in Chapel Hill, at The Playmakers 
Theater on March 30th, April 1 and 2. 

There have been twenty-three entries in the production and twenty 
manuscripts submitted in the original play contest. County high 
schools, city high schools, junior and senior colleges, community 
groups, little theater organizations, and individuals are taking part in 
these contests. Besides the above contests many schools are entering 
the special contests in make-up, stage design, and costume, and are 
sending in exhibits of scrap books, posters and programs. 

All high schools will use tragedies or serious plays this year and 
colleges and community groups will use comedies, thus affording 
more fairness in judging and greater variety to the final contests. 

A new feature of the festival program will be sectional meetings 
held on Friday morning, in the following subjects: creative writing, 
technical work, business management, selection of suitable plays, folk 
music in the drama. 

Speakers at the general sessions include, Barrett Clark, dramatic 
critic, of New York; Prof. Garrett Leverton, Northwestern Univer- 
sity; Prof. W. R. Taylor, of N. C. C. W.; and W. R. Wunsch, of 
Rollins College, Fla. 
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“THE SUPREME AUTHORITY” 

To get accurate, encyclopedic, up-to-date information 
of all kinds that is of vital use and interest in the 
schoolroom. 
A wise school superintendent has said: “I have never 
yet seen a person, whether pupil or teacher, who was 
accustomed to the frequent use of the dictionary who 
was not at the same time a good or superior all- 
round scholar.” A better test than this of the value 
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The French Column 


Conducted by Huco Gipuz 











N FRIDAY, March 18 the various groups of the Modern Lan- 
(x Association will have their meetings at Charlotte in con- 
nection with the N. C. E. A. 

The general meeting of the Modern Language Association, be- 
ginning at 2 o'clock, will be taken up with a short address on Goethe 
by Prof. Vollmer of Duke University. This address is especially 
planned because this year marks the one hundredth anniversary of 
Goethe’s death. 

The French section of the association will meet at 2:30. Prof. 
Robert H. Cru of Wake Forest College will speak in French on 
“Le Systéme d’Instruction en France”. Prof. René Hardré of N. C. 
C. W. will give, “A Critical Analysis of the Results of Entrance Tests 
at N.C. C. W.” Miss Leila Bell of High Point will discuss “Present- 
ing the Personal Pronoun”. We are planning to have one more very 
interesting and worthwhile paper by an outstanding high school 
teacher. 

It is hoped that there will be a large attendance and that everyone 
will feel free to discuss the papers. The talks will be short enough 
to allow time for discussion. 


Books Received 


Lectures Pour Débutants, by M. S. Pargment. Henry Holt & Co. 
1931. 


For an early reader this is a good book, containing numerous short 
interesting selections, but for a first book, the vocabulary contains too 
many words of low frequency and range in the early selections. 

Prof. Pargment intends this to be a reader for reading’s sake—a 
very worthy aim. One should never deaden the reading with much 
grammatical discussion. There are, however, various exercises based 
on the text for those who wish that sort of work, which may kill 
interest as readily as grammar. 

San Famille, by Hector Malot, abridged and edited by Walter H. 

Storer. American Book Co. 1931. 
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Another edition of this ever interesting and delightful story. The 
colored frontispiece is attractive, and the pen and ink sketches 
throughout the book are good. There are some good chapters in this 
text not always found in the high school editions. Exercises of course. 


Simple French Dialogue and Drama, by F. A. Rudd. Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, Ltd. 

This book will be most welcome to teachers who want live French 
for easy dramatization. There are brief passages which may be pre- 
sented in very few minutes. There are short dialogues, short dramas, 
and longer ones. There are some plays which will require only a 
few characters, and others in which a large group may take part. All 
of the material has been adapted from various sources, such as 
“Zadig” from Voltaire, “Hervé Riel” from Browning, “Le Joueur 
de Flute de Hamelin” from Browning, “Le Caneton Laid” from Hans 
Anderson and so on. The material is delightful. The pupils will 
enjoy working with it, for it is within their capacity to comprehend. 
A First Book of French Poetry, selected and edited by R. L. Graeme 

Ritchie, Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd. 

As stated in an earlier review, this is a very good collection. 
French Comedies for Girls, with Questions and Exercises. Thomas 

Nelson and Sons, Ltd. 1930. 

Five clever little plays for girls. The number of characters in 
the plays varies from two to ten. These plays are excellent material 


for young girls to put on. They are generally very easy. The plays 


are all by French writers. 

If you want to put on plays with boys only, consider French Plays 
for Boys, also published by Nelson. 

These plays are just as amusing as the Plays for Girls, but not 
quite so simple on the whole. There are four plays in this book, 
requiring from two to eight characters. This book should hold the 
solution of the problem of an assembly program with a class of boys 
A L’Enseigne du Coq, Choix de Lectures Elémentaires, by E. Saxel- 

by. Ginn and Co. 

The author states in the introduction that “This little collection of 
stories is intended to provide reading of a simple yet not too childish 
kind for pupils towards the end of their first year of French”. 

The stories are refreshing in that they are different from the usual 
fairy stories one finds in the ordinary text. They are for the most 
part stories adapted from legends of well known authors, such as 
Daudet, France, and others. 
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Each year, more men and women undertake home study courses, and 
realize how helpful they are. % Over 60% of Columbia home study 
students have had college training; they know the importance of con- 
tinuing their education. %€ Many seek cultural advantages, others to 
increase their ability for service; a still larger number devote their 
Spare time to studies that increase their earning power. 9 Whatever 
your objective is, Columbia University offers courses that should en- 
able you to do better the tasks that lie before you. %@ You have a 
wide choice of uses for your leisure time, a part of which we urge you 
to devote to study. 


of +. of 


In this country, we are in the midst of an adult educational move- 
ment. Home study courses are being taken by about 1% million people 
which is nearly twice the total number of students in our universities, 
colleges and professional schools. University home study courses are 
especially important in this movement because they offer careful guid- 
ance under experienced educators.%€Columbia courses have been pre- 
pared to meet the special requirements of study at home. They are 
sufficiently elastic to be adapted to the students’ individual needs. 
Everyone who enrolls is personally taught by a member of the 
University teaching staff. % In writing, mention subjects which inter- 
est you, even if they are not listed, as additions are made from time 
to time. 8% Our Home Study Department offers also complete high 
school and college preparatory training through courses covering four 
years of high school study. We shall be glad to send our special 
high school bulletin upon request. 
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3ut the simplicity is not as obvious as the interest. On the first 
page one finds such rare words—in saying rare of course it is in 
reference to frequency and range as indicated by Vander Beke’s 
French Word Book—as réder, range 13, frequency 15; teinturier 
which does not occur in the list; dégouttant, range 6, frequency 7; 
on the second page foncé, which does not occur as an adjective; 
fougéres, which does not occur; and so on. On almost every page 
words of rare occurrence may be found. 

If you are looking for new, interesting material, not too easy, 
and with a vocabulary which does not take into account word counts, 
you will like this book. 

Oral French Reader by Charles H. Holzworth and William R. Price. 

D. C. Heath and Co. 1931. 

This book has been compiled with careful reference to Vander 
Beke’s French Word Book. It is a collection of 146 short selections 
for oral reading. There is a good introduction on pronunciation. 
After each selection there are two sets of exercises. A. True-false 
exercise, B. Questions. Both exercises are of course based on the 
selection preceding. Throughout the book the breath groups in each 
selection are divided by vertical lines. 

This is indeed a good text for dictation drill, of which most 
teachers have far too little. 

‘Mon Cahier” by Helen Sandel. Banks Upshaw and Co. 1931. 

This is a littke workbook with many possibilities and unfortu- 
nately a number of errors, which will no doubt be corrected in another 
edition. The material is rich in content and could be used to liven 
the work. 

Findlay Gregg Language Series. The Gregg Publishing Co. 

Six phonograph discs to go with Nos Amis Francais, mention of 
which was made in this column in the January issue. These discs, 
give on each side, a complete chapter of the material occurring in 
the book. The records were made in France by French people. The 
songs are especially good. The phonograph may help us much in 
improving the pronunciation of the pupils. These discs are not very 
expensive—about $12.00 for six double-faced, 12-inch records. The 
pupils will enjoy singing with the French children. 

La Vie and La Luz. Banks Upshaw and Co. Dallas, Texas. 
These are two new school journals, the first for use in French 


classes, and the second in Spanish. These little four page papers are 
based on the style of others which we all know, but here we find an 
attempt made to bring the level of difficulty down to the capabilities 
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of first and second year pupils. In fact at times the notes are of such 
a type that one must conclude that the editor takes no knowledge 
of the language for granted. The paper is thus overladen with notes 
—64 of them for less than one column of reading matter. It were 
almost better to give a real translation than to give the translation of 
sO many separate words. As the journals go on there will doubtless 
be improvements. They promise to fill a need which has long been 
evident. No doubt the publishers will gladly send sample copies to 
interested teachers. 


A Two-Year Course in Spanish with Suggestions for a Third Year, 
by F. K. Fleagle, A. La Rochelle, H. T. Tighe, S. A. Stoudemire, 
and S. E. Leavitt. University of North Carolina Press. 1931. 
30 cents. 

This course of study for Spanish appears as University of North 
Carolina Extension Bulletin, Vol. XI, No. 6. 

The committee which prepared this bulletin has given the Spanish 
teachers something of inestimable value. We find given here the 
“indispensable minimum” and the “expected achievement”. This 
gives the teacher a tangible goal towards which to go in his teaching. 
There are suggestions as to method and a very well arranged bibliog- 
raphy. 

Every teacher of Spanish should have at hand this pamphlet in 
order to be able to check the achievement of the class against the 
vocabulary and idiom lists. 

Some day when the money is available we hope to publish the 
course of study as worked out last year by the committee for the 
French teachers. 


Zaragiieta, Comedia en Dos Actos Original de Miguel Ramos Carrion 
y Vital Aza, edited by Carlos Costillo and Agatha Carallo. Silver, 
Burdett and Co. 1931. $ .96. Notes and Exercises. 

Another edition of this popular comedy. 


A First Reader in Spanish, by Nina Lee Weisinger and Marjorie C. 

Johnston. Doubleday, Doran and Co. 1931. $ .80. 

Very good type of reader with material about Spain and Spanish 
people and life. Mechanically attractive. 

L’ Arrabiata, by Paul Heyse, edited by Sophia H. Patterson. Ameri- 
can Book Co. 

A fine edition of a charming “novelle.” It is unfortunate that 
boys and girls in North Carolina have so little opportunity to get 
acquainted with such delightful stories as this. The larger schools 
at least should offer some German. 
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MOTIVATION CHARTS 
UNIVERSALLY APPROVED 


MOTIVATION CHARTS are a timely contribution to the teaching pro- 
fession. Reduced budgets and increased teaching loads emphasize the impor- 
tance of genuine motivation in maintaining high standards of pupil achieve- 
ment at a time when school costs must be justified by results. Administrators, 
supervisors, classroom teachers, and directors of special activities find that 
MOTIVATION CHARTS increase efficiency. 


TYPICAL ENDORSEMENTS 


‘*T have used the charts in connection with the graphic representation of data 
covering pupil achievement, financial matters, and school building plants and 
have found them very serviceable.’’—University Professor. 


‘¢The Motivation Charts are a distinct contribution to the field of adminis- 
tration.’’—University Professor. 


‘*T have made a very thorough examination of the Motivation Charts and I am 
confident that they will serve a very useful purpose in scientific education. ’’— 
College President. 


‘*Your charts are great. I have obtained better results in my spelling classes 
this year than any other groups I have ever taught.’’—Grade Principal. 


** All of our teachers are very enthusiastic about them and we do not feel that 
we could do without these charts in our class rooms.’’—Principal Commercial 
School. 


‘*The rapidity and ease with which one may show in chart form a very neat 
portrayal of facts will make a strong appeal to the most critical student of 
graphic representation.’’—University Professor. 


‘*Your charts have been the best motivation I have yet found for the study 
of vocabulary. I give 20 word tests each Friday and each Monday morning 
the black or red line is extended one square for each word correctly given in 
the list. In this way we used five charts last year covering 500 words and the 
class made the best record of any first year class I have had. The best of it 
is that they have retained much of the vocabulary over the summer months 
and are reading second year Latin with greater ease than previous classes.’’— 
High School Teacher. 


















































A contrasting color paper strip device. Making the bars is like magic! Simply 
start the strip with a knife or pin, pull it out to the desired place and tear it 
off. Supplied in a variety of sizes, rulings, and colors. 


Write for Descriptive Materials and Prices 


MOTIVATION CHARTS INC. : Jewell, lowa 
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The Latin Column 


Conducted by J. Minor GwyNN 








ForEIGN LANGUAGES IN STATE HiGH SCHOOLS 
\ ' JE ARE indebted to the state high school inspector, A. B. 


Combs, for the following information relating to the teach- 
ing of foreign languages in the high schools of the state for the 


sessions 1930-’31 and 1931-’32. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES: 1930-31 AND 1931-’32 
Wuite Hicu ScnHoots—Pustic AND PRIVATE 
French Latin Spanish German Greek 
1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 
: . i 


No. Schools.... 660 658 354 313 39 21 8 6 2 

Yo. Teachers... 672 668 375 364 32 25 8 6 2 1 
Public Private 

1931 1932 1931 1932 

Jo. Schools Offering 1 Foreign Language 485 490 7 
. Schools Offering 2 Foreign Languages... .. 204 194 18 2 

Yo. Schools Offering 3 Foreign Languages..... 15 10 24 

Yo. Schools Offering 4 Foreign Languages 2 4 

Yo. Schools Offering 5 Foreign Languages 1 
This column merely wishes to call attention to a general trend 
in each of the tables presented above. First, fewer schools taught 
all foreign languages in 1931-’32 than in 1930-’31. That being the 
case, we should expect to find in the second set of figures an increase 
in the number of schools offering only one foreign language to their 
students, or a decrease in the number of schools offering two or three 
foreign languages, or both; we find both to be true in the second 
set of statistics. This general trend, that of the decrease in the 
number of schools offering and teaching as much foreign language 
as in the past, might be blamed in great part upon the increase in the 
teacher load made necessary by recent school legislation and the con- 
sequent dropping out of the curriculum of some classes which are 
elective and therefore frequently do not have as large an enrollment as 
is found in the required courses. It seems a pity that such a liberaliz- 
ing force as the foreign languages should be among the first to suffer 
from a curtailment in the teaching force. Such an elimination of the 
teaching of foreign language in high school will also gradually force 
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the institutions of higher learning to teach elementary courses in all 
foreign languages. We wonder if such a consequent duplication of 
effort would be worth the price. 


AN INTERESTING CONTRIBUTION 


Recently Miss Joyce Decker, of the Marion high school, forwarded 
to us a piece of work done by one of her high school pupils. In the 
teaching of Vergil’s Aeneid she makes it a practice upon the com- 
pletion of each book for each pupil to write the adventures of the 
hero. At the end of Book I, and of Book II, two poems were sub- 
mitted. We present below a sample extract from the poem of a 
fourteen year old girl upon the adventures of Aeneas in Book I. 
The name of the pupil is Annie Laurie Steppe. 

“When lo! A great crowd of people arrive, 

And beautiful Queen Dido, alert and alive 


Stepped up to the throne, her golden hair gleaming 
While Aeneas with rapture sat as if dreaming.” 




















BOOKS 


of all publishers 
for 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


of any size 
supplied by 


BARNES and NOBLE, Inc. 
Metropolitan Book Jobbers 


at MINIMUM COST 
wih MAXIMUM SERVICE 


Our rapidly growing business, with a background of 57 years of pleasant 
association with book-buyers, is based on 


CONFIDENCE 


And we expect to build on the same base during our second half-century. 

Details and information gladly given on request. 

We have just issued a Bargain List of Educational Books for classroom and 
library use. Send for List No. 10-K. 


BARNES and NOBLE, Inc. 


“Known in Every Continent” 
76 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Duke University Summer School 


Durham, N. C. 


First Term: June 14 to July 22 
Second Term: July 23 to Aug. 31 


Courses for Superintendents, Principals, 
and Teachers carrying college credit. 

Courses leading to A.B. and A.M. degrees. 

Courses leading to a distinctively profes- 
sional degree, Master of Edueation, for 
college graduates with two or more years 


of teaching experience. 


Graduate work offered in the following de- 
partments for the summer of 1932: 


EKeonomies and Government, Education, 
English, French, History, Latin, Mathe- 
maties, Philosophy, Psychology, Religion, 
and Zoology. 


For information, address 


Holland Holton, Director of Summer School 


Duke University, Durham, N. C. 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


INSTRUCTIONAL TESTs IN PLANE Geometry. Bishop and Irwin. 
World Book Co. Pages X + 62. 1931. 


This booklet contains thirty-six tests covering the various phases of plane 
geometry. The first ten pages of the booklet are devoted to an introduction, 
directions for administering the test, directions for scoring, application and 
interpretation of test results, a foreword to the students and norms for the 
various tests. The authors claim that the tests will aid the teacher by revealing 
the outstanding difficulties of the subject and providing a basis for constructive 
remedial work, by measuring the results obtained in a given unit of time, and 
by providing a means of investigating various problems involved in the teaching 
of plane geometry. The tests will aid the pupil by assisting him to determine 
for himself how well he has mastered the unit, by providing a review of the 
work at hand, by helping him diagnose his own difficulties, by giving him an 
over-all view of the unit as a whole and by giving him a means of comparing 
his work with what other pupils have done in the same work. 

The tests are all objective and are of the following types, completion, match- 
ing, true-false, true-false modified, short answer, completing proofs, construc- 
tion and miscellaneous including diagrams, hypothesis, conclusion, and loci. 
Norms are given in the form of “percentile rank.” These are based on the 
results obtained from over one thousand cases. The time required for giving 
these tests varies from fifteen to twenty-five minutes. A suitable key is 
provided for use in scoring. 

While these tests can not take the place of tests formulated by the teacher 
in which the pupil is expected to give the complete construction and proof of 
construction problems or complete proofs for theorems yet because they are 
objective, easily scored by either pupil or teacher, and because they may be so 
quickly administered and because there is such a large number of questions 
which are so well ~hosen they should be a splendid tool in teaching plane 
geometry.—H. F. M. 


PoEMS FOR ENJoyMENT. Edited by Elias Lieberman. Harper 
Brothers, New York, 1931. Price $1.40. 


In his foreword the editor says “The book is intended for those students 
in high school and junior college who honestly aspire to discover for them- 
selves the magic that lurks in poetry.” His selections are well chosen and his 
arrangement is admirably worked out for this purpose. The book may be 
used either as the text of a course in the appreciation of poetry or as a supple- 
mentary text in the usual literature courses offered in the high school. 

For the high school teacher the value of the book lies in the wide range 
of the selections and the simplicity of presentation. Each division is a unit 
and can be presented as such apart from the rest. The units deal with the 
traditionally taught forms of poetry such as the lyric, narrative verse, and 
the sonnet. 
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Of particular interest is the unit on condensed forms, French verse forms, 
and free verse. For those who are interested in original work, both in their 
own classrooms and elsewhere, there is*a unit on creative self-expression. 
As an additional aid there is also a long list of suggested readings from 
selected poets which includes a short biographical sketch of each poet.—Mildred 
Walker, High Point, N. C. 


First Principces oF CHEMIsTRY. By R. B. Brownlee, R. W. Fuller, 
W. J. Hancock, M. D. Sohon, J. E. Whitsit. Allyn & Bacon, 
1931. 777 pp. 


The authors have reorganized and brought up to date their older “Elemen- 
tary Principles of Chemistry.” Some of the chapters have been rewritten; 
chemical principles have been further emphasized; learning exercises and gen- 
eral objective tests have been added. The chapters on metals have been rear- 
ranged and revised to facilitate group study, in place of the former less or- 
ganized listing or cataloguing, enabling relationships to be more clearly brought 
out than in former editions.—C. E. P. 


Worksook IN CHeEmistry. By S. R. Powers and R. M. Johnson. 
Allyn & Bacon, 1931. 306 pp., 115 exercises. 


This workbook “supplements and does not displace the textbook and lab- 
oratory outlines now in common use.” It presents sets of exercise materials 
that wiil assist students in mastering the more difficult parts of the subject as 
taught in standard high schools. Many of these exercises are quantitative, in- 
volving drill in proper applications of given data; others, performed by com- 
pletion, require association of two ideas one of which is given. Very thorough; 
based on understanding relationships and general principles, with methods of 
applying them; remarkably free from needless stress on technical terms. Sets 
a high and scholarly standard, but one not unattainable by really good students 
who have voluntarily elected the subject.—C. E. P. 


Tests To AccoOMPANY A GENERAL ScrENCE WorkKBooK. By C. H. 
Lake, L. E. Welton, and J. C. Adell. Silver Burdett & Co., 1931. 
List price $1.80 per set (10 copies of each test). 


Advertised as “a complete set of objective tests—one test for each of the 
sixteen units of the workbook. The tests cover thoroughly the work of each 
unit. In type they are completion, true statement, and matching.” 

Convenient in form and fairly comprehensive, but open to the objections 
common to many such tests—(1) that they tend to minimize for both pupil and 
teacher the emphasis on understanding fundamental relationships in favor of 
that on: memorizing concrete facts and technical terms, and (2) that there is 
opportunity for more than one interpretation or room for more than one answer 
to many of the questions. To this degree they fall short of the thoroughness 
and objectivity claimed for them. There is always the danger that, in their 
attempt to lighten their load of mental work through mechanical means, teach- 
ers may be led to rely on such tests too fully as measures of mastery, and to 
neglect other possible outcomes and viewpoints of equal or greater value.-— 


C. E. P. 





The New Encyclopaedia 
BRITANNICA 


The New 14th Edition of the Britannica is the only 
encyclopaedia of its authority and content available. 


At the new low price—the lowest at which it has 
ever been possible to offer the 14th Edition—it is the 
least expensive encyelopaedia of its character you can 
buy. 


56-PAGE FREE 
BOOKLET 


Fill out coupon at the right, 
mail it to us, and receive 
free by return mail a large 
beautiful 56-page booklet, 
rich with 
color plates, 
maps and 
sample 
pages. It 
contains a 
description 
of the Bri- 
tannica and 
details of 
the new 
low prices, 

Send for it 
today. No 
obligation. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


EASY TO OWN 
$5 DOWN, $5 A MONTH 


Under our easy plan of payment, only $5 down 
is required to bring the set to your home for im- 
mediate use. The balance is payable in a few 
monthly instalments of $5 or more. 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 

342 Madison Ave., New York City 1 H.S.J. V2 
Please send me, by return mail, without obliga- 

tion, your 56-page illustrated booklet with color plates 

and maps from the new Britannica, and low price 

offer representing a saving of many dollars. 


Ra icnrtniennnsinseapditieainen 
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This is What it Was 


A well planned, well constructed building—but there it is, like 
**Ulysses disconsolately sitting on the solitary shore, sighing to return 
to Ithaca.’’ 


A vast expanse of white sand, a patch or two of grass, and a few 
lonesome weeds, like grisly spectres, meet the gaze of pupils, teachers, 
and visitors alike. The need for improvement is desperate. 


This is What it Might Be 


It’s the same well planned, well constructed building—but note the 
change. 

Evergreens and shrubs break the harsh lines of the walls and the 
foundation. Shade trees act as a frame for the picture. Shrubs ia 
the foreground seem to smile a welcome to the pupils and teachers. The 
whole setting brightens the tasks of the day. 


Lindley’s landscape planners and planters are modern 
magicians. Their skill causes the landscape’s frowning fea- 
tures to glow with the gladness of green leaves and colorful 
flowers. Nor is this magic costly. You will be pleasantly sur- 
prised when the estimate is presented to your Directors, or to 
the P. T. A., or the teacher’s committee. We shall be glad 
to consult with any of these groups, at a time mutually con- 
venient. Will you not write us? 


LINDLEY NURSERIES Inc., Pomona, No. Car. 

















